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SPECULATION. 


BY A LADY OF PENOBSCOT. 






if | have used the garb of fiction, it has been rather to soften down the rough lin- 
eaments of truth, than to deck out with seeming realities the fantastic tricks of 
fancy.—Anonymous. 

Ir has long been my intention, my son, to give you a faithful sketch of my early 
life, both because [ trust that at this susceptible period of your existence it may } 
operate as a warning to teach you ever to keep under the control of reason and : 
judgment, those lively impressions of the heart and imagination which youth so 
readily takes~and because I think such a degree of confidence is due to a child 
from a parent who has never received from him any thing but the most tender 
filial love and obedience. Alas! that in so doing it will be necessary to tear open 
afresh, wounds slightly cicatrized by time and repentance, but never healed, and 
expose to the eye of a child, a record of crimes and errors, which, with their con- 
sequences, have made their author through life, one of the most wretched of hu- 
man beints—and left him only this consolation, that he has a son who bids fair to 
make a far wiser and better man than was ever his unhappy parent. But the 
effort is a necessary one, however poignant may be the anguish with which I write, 
or keen the mortification with which you will read these confessions. Something 
of my early history you have gathered from hints and rumors, but it remains for 
me to disclese the particulars of my miserable career, for 1 alone know the extent 
of my aberrations from the line of honor and integrity—I alone can portray the 
causes of my unhappiness. Yet thus mueh will I say in my own extenuation, that 
I began life with the most exalted notions of the virtues I have most outraged— 
the practice of which I imagined would be as easy as it was desirable—and that 
my errors have sprung from too lively a susceptibility to impressions from present 
objects, and want of resolution to resist their force, rather than from any peculiar 
obliquity of principle. 

The death of my only sister, and soon after of my only remaining parent, left 
mea friendless orphan at the early age of sixteen. My father left me no other in- 
heritance than an empty purse and an honorable name—the former | have contri- 
ved to fill—the latter has been sadly shorn of its fair proportions since it came 
into my sole possession. Instead of being crushed with misfortune, my spirit rose 
as my circumstances became adverse, and my ambition was by no means ona 
level with my resources. Being already prepared for a collegiate course, I steadi- 
ly refused all offers from my father’s numerous friends in the mercantile line, and 
resolved at once to enter one of our literary institutions. Relying on my own fu- 
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ture exertions, and supported by the recommendations of my father’s friends, | 
became the ensuing summer a member of Bowdoin College. 

The events of my life while within the walls of the university, had in them 
nothing to distinguish me from the thousand others, who enter these institutions. 
My standing was, to say the least, respectable, and my prospect as yet undimmed 
by a single cloud. It was absolutely necessary for me to do something to dimin- 
ish the amount of debt I was incurring. A school seemed the readiest and most 
eligible method of doing this; and during my second winter vacation I sought for 
and obtained one. The quict village of C soon saw me established in its new 
school-house, decidedly the most important personage among “ the young folks” 
of that primitive community. Here commenced that series of events over which 
I would fain draw the friendly veil of oblivion ; but alas! conscience has engraven 
their memory too deeply into my soul ever to be eradicated. 

The youthful portion of the society of C—— was small, consisting of some half 
a dozen young ladies, and four or five beaux, who did not either of them possess 
accomplishments of mind or manner sufficiently distinguished to make a smart 
young collegian an indifferent acquisition to these secluded maidens. Invitations 
to parties and sleigh-rides were abundant,—and without any extra share of vanity, 
I could plainly see that my presence on these occasions was deemed all-important. 
Small as was the society, there was the usual opportunity of applying comparative 
epithets—every village has its belle, and Susan Hardy was the handsomest girl in 
C——. There was indeed one who advanced some rival pretensions, and some 
there were who acknowledged her claims—but I was not one of the number, and to 
have gained the suffrage of the school-master, was no trifling advantage. Susan 
was indeed a fine specimen of that luxuriant country beauty, which consists of 
brilliant complexion, bright laughing eyes, and fair round figure. There was little 
of the intellectual in her countenance, and less partial observers than myself 
thought that the light of her eyes was sometimes heightened by the fire of temper. 
I listened to the suggestion only to contemn it—for, from the moment her rosy 
cheeks first caught my eye, 1 became one of her declared admirers. I was her 
constant attendant from parties, the singing school, and evening meetings. 1 walk- 
ed with her—romped with her—danced with her—played the flute and wrote 
rhymes for her amusement. We adopted the old song for our motto: 


“ Ah! what’s the use of sighing 


When time is on the wing ? 


And most religiously we obeyed its dictates. {[ little dreamed that all this would 
end in entangling me in a serious engagement, but so it was. Our gay flirtation 
had not long subsisted, ere I thought | loved her. The conviction was speedily 
followed by a mutual confession ; for love seldom brings prudence in his train 
when he assaults a youth of eighteen, and a maiden of sixteen. I saw no objec- 
tion but the length of time, before we could be united—and this is one, which the 
wilful god generally overrules without difficulty—he certainly did so in this case. 
The idea of a change in our own feelings, never occurred to either of us. Neither 
did we encounter any opposition on the part of friends. My success obtained for 
me the envy of all the village beaux, who had always looked on me with jealous 
eyes. Susan had the same portion among her companions, to which were added 
a few wise comments on the impropriety of so implicitly trusting these worthles 
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college boys. All this, however, only added zest to our happiness—so readily 
does the heart exult in the possession of what we know others would gladly obtain. 
The hour of my departure from C arrived but too soon, and we bade each oth- 
er adieu with many vows of constant affection. 

The contrast between the gaiety of the life I led at C—— and the dull routine 
of college duty was at first exceedingly tiresome, and my happiest hours were 
spent in writing and receiving letters from Susan. Old associations, however, 
gradually resumed their sway—my wonted ambition to distinguish myself revived 
and I indulged myself somewhat less freely in those day dreams of the imagina- 
tion of which some beloved object generally forms the principal charm, and is the 
central point, round which all events revolve. Yet I did not cease to think of her 
with affection, and though our letters were shorter and more rare it is doubtless 
true, that if tame and absence are not the death of love, they obviously diminish the 
materials for correspondence. Whether this was the sole cause of the declension 
of ours, [ cannot say—but I did not think otherwise then, and it is certain that I 
looked forward to my winter vacation which I intended to spend in C—— with 
eager interest. When after applying for the school, I received for answer that it 
was pre-engaged, my feelings were those of keen disappointment. I had no rea- 
son, however, to bewail it ina pecuniary point of view, for I received in a few 
days an offer of a school in a town about thirty miles from Brunswick, with a 
much more adequate remuneration, and greater facilities for study, than I could 
possibly have obtained in C . Professor , who had been acquainted with 
my father, and who had always taken a warm interest in my welfare, gave me a 
high recommendation to the Pastor, and some other influential characters in the 
town, and my prospects for the winter seemed to be of the most cheering descrip- 
tion. 

On my arrival, I called upon the Rev. Mr. Dorance, and delivered the letter of 
the Professor. I was received with a simple and cordial hospitality, that seemed 
almost patriarchal in its character. Se warmly had his friend recommended me, 
that the good man at once gave me his confidence and esteem. After half an 
hour’s desultory conversation on the state of the college, the school I was about 
to take, &c. he asked if 1 had procured a boarding-house. On my replying in the 
negative, he said he would take me into his family, if I should like to be a member 
of such a sober household—adding, that he supposed his library would be of some 
benefit tome. Of course I could not think of refusing so advantageous an offer ; 
and we parted apparently mutually pleased. -~When I returned in the evening to 
take up my abode, he introduced me to his family, which I found to consist of only 
himself and two females, a maiden sister who had superintended his household 
ever since the death of Mrs. Dorance, and supplied the place of a mother to his 
only surviving daughter, Mary—a young lady of seventeen. I must confess, when 
my eye first glanced on her figure, so unobtrusive in its gentle loveliness, I could 
not help wondering at the readiness with which her father had admitted to his 


fire-side so young a man, and a perfect stranger; but he, single hearted being, 
never dreamed of danger from such a source ; and I resolved that his confidence 
should not be misplaced—that neither he nor Susan should have reason to 
complain of trust betrayed. Though I was aware that this was a resolution much 

asier made than kept, I felt myself equal to the task—but still I prudently endea- 
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vored to avoid temptation, by confining myself strictly to the prosecution of my 
studies. 

I found no obstacle to this design from her; for whenever we met, which was 
only at meal-times, she seemed seized with a reserve, at least, equal to my own— 
and though I sometimes thought I could detect an arch meaning in the quiet smile, 
which occasionally played over her features, she never expressed it in words. 
True, I frequently overheard, as I approached the parlor, an animated conversa- 
tion, in which I felt assured Mary bore no inconsiderable share ; but the moment 
I lifted the latch, and obtruded my visage among them, all was hush, as far as she 
was concerned; and at the end of a fortnight, I could scarcely have told, whether 
the tones cf her voice were soft or harsh. Yet was I doomed to gain that knowl- 
edge but too soon, and yield up my whole soul to their witching power. Strange, 
the memory of that voice comes over me even at this late period, in all its touch- 
ing pathos. 

“ And the same sound is in nity ear 
That in those days I heard.”’ 
{ learned that the village could boast a good singing school, and wishing to im- 
prove my already tolerable base, { determined to attend. My first evening I was 
rather late, and as I lifted the door-lateh, I heard an exceedingly sweet and mel- 
low voice, singing a duct with the instructer. When I entered, I was astonished 
to find in the easy, and self-possessed musician, the timid, and bashful Mary 
Dorance. Her face wes glowing with the animation of the music, and her whole 
appearance a striking contrast to her usual deportment. She was evidently con- 
sidered the best female singer in the school; and her voice was put on all the so- 
los, duetts, &c. Well did she deserve the distinction, for never did I hear a richer 
and more thrilling gush of melody, than she poured forth, without constraint, and ap- 
parently, without consciousness of its surpassing sweetness. I caught her eye, as 
the anthem finished—she shrunk into her seat, and her face instantly assumed 
that half playful, half timid expression, I had so often noticed, while I could hear 
her whisper her next neighbor,#something about ‘the awful schoolmaster.” | 
could not forbear a smile ; and she returned it in spite of her affected gravity. 
Here was the secret of her demureness; in my anxiety to avoid temptation, I had 
assumed an extra portion of dignity and reserve—which, with that intuitive sense 
of the ludicrous, so universal in her sex, and so keen in some of them, she had 
quickly perceived was not natural, and had probably put down to boyish affecta- 
tion ofimportanece. I could forgive her the suspicion, for the sake of the pains 
she, had taken to quiz me; yet I resolved to be revenged. She was far too lovely, 
however, for me to wish any other revenge, than to compel her toalter her senti- 
ments towards me, and thus much I did not despair of accomplishing. To show her 
I was aware of the little by-play she was enacting, I observed with a smile, as I of- 


fered my arm at the close of the school, “since you, Miss Dorance, consider the 


schoolmaster such an awful personage, others may entertain similar feelings, and 
therefore I shall be your best possible protector in your walk home.”’ She looked 
at firstthalf frightened at being detected ; but perceiving my countenance express- 
ed rather amusement, than wounded feeling, she quickly resumed her former man- 
ner, and said that she did not doubt the efficiency of my protegtion, and that she 
liked the arrangement for another reason—“ for it is,’’ said she, “ particularly in 


. ° . . . . 9 . . 1 
jurious to the lungs to talk in the open air after singing!” 1 never inquired 
” 
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whether she found my taciturnity equal to her expectations ; but I dated from that 
moonlight walk, the commencement of a new and delightful intercourse—so frank, 
simple and friendly, that I was blind to its danger, until it was too late. The ice 
completely broken, the current of youthful and kindly feeling, set too strongly 
towards mutual regard, not to sweep away all the artificial barriers, which an un- 
natural reserve had erected. Alas! that those, which constancy and honor at- 
tempted to throw up instead, proved perfectly inadequate to stay its course and 
prevent its progress from undermining integrity, and drowning conscience. How 
bitterly did I now regret that I had entangled myself with ties, which could not be 
broken without guilt, nor preserved without wretchedness. In truth, Mary was 
far better calculated to awaken the ardor of my fancy, and gratify my more matur- 
ed taste, than the blooming Susan, whose redundant animal spirits sometimes 
gave her an air of boisterous gaiety, which however largely I partook in, and lover 
as I was, grated rather harshly upon my feelings, and formed a perfect contrast to 
the highly cultivated mind, and delicate manners of the gentle Mary Dorance. 
Though the comparison I frequently drew between them, was always to the disad- 
vantage of Susan, I could not be insensible to the injustice of which I had been 
guilty towards her. I had recklessly won her youag affections, only to throw 
them by, as soon as a greater treasure presented itself to my desires. I had un- 
feelingly exposed her to the derision of those, who had once envied, and would 
now contemn her. 

At first, I persuaded myself that I only sought the society of Mary, to convince 
her I was not the stupid puffed up idiot, she had supposed me; but the desire of 
receiving justice at .er hands, soon became an ardent longing to awaken a warm- 
er sentiment, and every thing combined to favor this desire. Her good old father 
saw nothing that was going on; and if he had, his blind partiality for me would 
never have suffered him to place an obstacle in my way. Aunt Hannah was 
equally good natured, and not more quick-sighted. Hadshe possessed the keen 
watchfulness of a mother’s love, she might have proved a guardian to Mary, by 
detecting the waywardness of my character—least of all, did the unconscious girl 
herself, entertain the slightest suspicion of the truth. Perfectly sincere and guile- 
less, she never dreamed that I could be less so; and though for some time she re- 
paid my assiduities, with simple friendship, yet when at length I did win her heart, 
it was mine entirely. I have said she sung finely ; and many a time did my flute 
afford me a fair excuse for remaining by her side. At evening her father would 
say, “come George, take thy flute,’ for ‘old Dameetas loved to hear our song,’ 
“and Mary will sing.’ And Mary did sing, sometimes a gay and sprightly mea- 
sure, but oftener with such thrilling pathos, that I let fall my instrument in rapture ; 
and tears of sympathy would gush from the kind hearted old man, while Aunt 
Hannah would lift up her spectacles, and drop her knitting work, to listen with 
wonder and astonishment, to a song, heard, perhaps, for the hundredth time. By 
and by, the usual soothing effect of plaintive music would be manifested in the 
relaxed figures of our auditors. The feet braced against a chair, the venerable 
head falling on the shoulder, its silver hairs floating down the cheek, and the long 
drawn breath of the pastor, all announced that he was fast asleep. Aunt Hannah 
would preserve her perpendicular a little longer; but she gave unequivocal signs 

if drowsiness,—her knitting was only prosecuted by starts, her upright form 
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drooped from side to side, till a stronger lurch than usual, fairly lodged her against 
the arm of her chair; and she too, had gone to the land of dreams, leaving to Mary 
and myself, a fair field to sing or talk of our love, just as we chose. Oh, those 
were glorious hours—and would have been scenes of perfect and unalloyed bliss, 
had it not been for some twitches of remorse, whieh a trifling action, or an unwit- 
ting remark of Mary’s would sometimes rouse into keenest anguish. I well re- 
member one occasion, which had nearly betrayed my secret. I had asked her to 
sing without my accompaniment. She selected that beautiful song of Moore’s, 
‘Fly to the desert.’ I did not remember the words, and was drinking in the 
sounds with all the ardor of a lover, when the following lines fell upon my soul 
like a thunderbolt— 


‘“‘ But if for me thou dost forsake 

Some other maid, and rudely break 

Her worshipp’d image from its base, 

To give to me the ruin’d place ; 

Then, fare thee well—I'd rather make 

My bower upon some icy lake, 

When thawing suns begin to shine, 

Than trust to Tote 80 false as thine.” 
My confusion was uncontrolable,—stung to the quick, I pushed my chair back 
with violence, and rushed from the room, with manners, and certainly with the 
feelings of a madman. The necessity of doing away the unpleasant impression, I 
knew my conduct must have left, on even Mary’s unsuspicious mind, soon restor- 
ed me to myself, and I hastened back to add falsehood to my former baseness ; so 
true is it that the path of error is downward. [ told herI could never hear that 
song without great emotion, for it wasa favorite one, with the dear sister, she knew 
I had lost so early in life, that it brought to my remembrance her hapless fate, dy- 
ing in the very blush of womanhood, so vividly, as sometimes to deprive me of all 
self control. This utterly false, but plausible tale, crushed in the bud her half 
formed suspicions, and secured me from being troubled with that seng in future. 

Thus glided away the winter. Just before my return to Bowdoin, Mr. Dorance 
told me with little circumlocution, but much genuine delicacy, that he had long 
been in the habit of yielding some portion of his competence to the assistance of 
young men, who as he himself had done, were compelled to fight their way alone 
in the world; for they were a class, whose wants he could fully appreciate—and 
that he was convinced he could never find occasion to bestow his mite more wor- 
thily, than on myself. So saying, he put into my hands a draft upon a friend in 
Brunswick. I was so much touched by this unexpected act of friendship and gen- 
erosity, that I could not at first reply ; after expressing my sincere thanks, | spoke 
of the subject that lay nearest my heart ;—I told him I not only designed to avail 
myself of his kindness in this instance, but to ask a much greater favor ; that was, 
his sanction for my attachment to his daughter. He seemed more surprised than 
I expected, but not displeased, and frankly giving his consent, he declared he had 
now a double motive for acting the part of a friend. 

I should have mentioned that, previous to this, I learned that Susan had not 
been behind me in inconstancy ; but had been carrying on for some months, a 
flirtation with a smart young trader, just established in C——, and that my claims 
had been set aside with as little ceremony, as [ had used towards her—of course 
1 did not feel disposed to compel the new lover to make the ‘ amende honourable,’ 
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by calling upon him to give me the satisfaction of a gentleman, as the phrase is. 
I was much more disposed to ‘let by-gones be by-gones.’ 

Nothing worthy of note occurred during the remainder of my college term: 
The next winter saw me, as usual, handling the slate and the ferule ; but without 
any new and engrossing object of interest to relieve its monotony. Commence- 
ment was drawing near ;—I was ambitious of college honors ; and when I receiv- 
ed one of the highest appointments, my pleasure was heightened in a tenfold de- 
gree, by the thought that there was one, who would value the distinction even 
more than myself. I was inspired in my exertions, by the thought, that she would 
be present, who would be a much expecting, but most lenient critic. Judge then, 
of my disappointment, when I received, the day before commencement, a letter 
from Mary, stating that her father was too unwell to travel, and that she could not 
think of leaving him. She owned she regretted it extremely, but she should be 
somewhat recompensed, in listening to my description. She charged me todo my 
best, to bring her a good report of all the exercises, of the ball in the evening, and 
especially, of the pretty girls, that would be there. I endeavored to obey these 
injunctions, and I had the satisfaction of hearing my performance greeted by the 
applause of the audience, though I deeply felt the want of Mary’s approving smiles. 
In the evening, I walked into the ball-room, though I must confess, without feel- 
ing much interest in the scene. As 1 sauntered up the hall, I heard a laughing 
voice exclaim, “Ah, here comes the very gentleman! I wonder which of the 
stars he is honoring with his worship now? for he seems to be gazing on the ceil- 
ing as if his vision could penetrate its opacity.” I turned to the spot, and saw my 
classmate, Sam Hartley, with a young lady on each arm, one of whom, was the 
speaker of the foregoing flattering notice of myself. She seemed about seventeen, 
though having more ease and self possession of manner, than young ladies of that 
age usually possess, was very beautiful, with teeth like pearls, and such eyes !—I 
have seen many a fine black eye, but never such a mischief loving orb, as was 
turned to me at that moment. “ That is right, George,—strike your colors man— 
and let me introduce you to my madcap cousin, Miss Jones, and my sister. ‘“ Not 
half so much of a madcap, as yourself, cousin; I appeal tothe gentleman.’ Of 
course I decided against Hartley. ‘‘ Do you know,” exclaimed Miss Jones, ‘that 
Grace and I have been assuring cousin Sam, that you are certainly in love ?” 
‘“ }low, pray, did you arrive at such a conclusion ?”’ Iasked. ‘ By mere observa- 
tion. Why, when you came upon the stage this morning, you gazed around upon 
the audience, with a listless and dissatisfied air, as if you were seeking some face 

\ot there to be found. I declare it was treason to all the ladies present, wasn’t it 
Grace ? as much as saying, that in all that assemblage you could find nothing to 
inspire you.”’ {[ bowed, and said with more of real feeling than the case required, 
“had [ been situated as I now am, I could not have looked elsewhere for inspira- 
tion,” 

“Then you acknowledge you were looking for the absent ; this is outrageous,” 
—and again she gave me one of those mischievous glances. Much more of such 
Sportive parlance we held, and then I found myself tiipping a gay measure with 
her over the floor. She daneed divinely; positively, she had the lightest little 
foot, that ever graced a galliard, and such infinite variety in her movements. 1 
know not how the remainder of the evening passed ; but by brow was flushed 
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and feverish, when I reached my room; and my reflections were by no means sat- 
isfactory. ‘The next morning, I was sauntering leisurely through the streets, en- 
deavoring to dispel the illusions of the last evening, when I again suddenly enooun- 
tered Sam Hartley and his two ladies. “ Ah, this will do! here, George, take 
care of these girls a moment, | must go and speak to Holt, before he’s off.’’” And 
away ran the thoughtless youth—of course, I could do no less than endeavor to 
supply his place—and must I confess it—though a few minutes before, I would 
have studiously avoided a such a rencontre, yet now that it was forced upon me, 
1 was in no haste to put an end to it—and in my heart, I execrated the vulgar 
rapidity with which Hartley accomplished his errand and returned, fatigued with 
the violence of his exercise, only to receive a small schooling from his sister and 
cousin, for the trick he had put upon them. “ Why, what is the matter with the 
girls? did I not provide you with a beau, and you know, you chits, that you are 
always glad to exchange a cousin and a brother, for a smart gallant, who is neith- 
er the one nor the other.”’ “Ah, but he must not be in love, cousin,” replied she, 
throwing me another look, from those fun-loving eyes. 

“Suppose he were in love with yourself, Kate,eh! would that do better?” 
*¢ Not a whit—1l must have my esquire in the full possession of all his faculties—! 
have made my election for the present, and I am determined he shall not escape 
me again !’’—So saying, she seized Sam’s arm, and ran off laughing, leaving Miss 
Hartly and myself to follow at our leisure. They were returning to their inn, 
from which they were to start in an hour, on their journey home. It were vain to 
repeat all the delightful things she said and did, in that short hour—for it appeared 
to me to be no more than ordinary politeness, to stay and see them safely in the 


stage—the impression they left upon my mind, was of the most vivid description 
so much so, that when I alighted at the door of Mr. Dorance, the next day, thc 


gentle manners of the affectionate Mary, seemed cold and formal, contrasted with 
those of the brilliant, and piquant Kate Jones. I know not why it was, but in 
the descriptions I gave Mary of the scenes of the commencement, | did not trust 
myself to say a word of her. Whether I doubted my own powers of delineation, 
or whether I feared the theme would be too exciting, I cannot tell, for I dared not 
analyze my feelings—but her name never passed my lips. Yet such was my ever 
ready susceptibility to impressions, that [ had scarcely listened to Mary's sweet 
voice a week, ere the image of Kate, with all her beauty and versatility of manner, 
had faded into an indistinct remembrance, shorn of half its charms. 

Ina few weeks, | bade adieu to Mary; for I had obtained through the int 
of aclassinate, the charge of an Academy in a New Hampshire village, an 
time for me to commence my labors there, had arrived. I found myself surroun 
ed the first day, by a large number of scholars of all ages, from ten to twenty) 
young men as old as myself, and what was of more moment to an individual of } 
temperament, not a few young ladies. There seemed, however, nothing very 
alarming, in any that had yet appeared. The second morning, who should 
into the school-room, habited in a simple dress, with her books under her arm, but 
the identical Kate Jones, who had so captivated my fancy, at B——. I was ec 
founded—had the guardians of the seminary sent me an assistant, without givi 
me notice of the fact? No, this was evidently not the character in which she 4} 


peared. She walked up the room with an air of perfect self possession, giving 
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a nod uf recognition, as she passed, and took her seat among the scholars, as if she 
felt perfectly at home ; and it was evident that she was to be one of my regular 
pupils. Never was poor mortal more surprised and confused—but it was too late 


to fly from the temptation now—I must stand my ground at the imminent risk of 


defeat. Catharine had not lost one particle of her audacious vivacity ; and it may 
easily be guessed that I did not find her charms less irresistible, now that we stood 
in the intimate connexion of instructer and pupil, than when I casually met her 
mid the splendors ofa ball-room. She was exceedingly quick and forcible in all 
her conceptions, but she did not often stop to examine their correctness, nor did 
she care to have others do it for her. When I would point out to her a mistake in 
her mathematical solutions—dash went the spunge over the slate—the little foot 
was pressed with energy on the floor, and then she would recover herself—look up 
in my face with a paliating “oh, I am so stupid—you must bear with me.”’ Bear 
with her! I could have stood for days and watched the rapid, and not unskilful 
movements of those beautiful fingers, as they recorded the results of her study. 
But what boots it to tell of the thousand attractions, by which she wound herself 
around my heart, or rather I should say, bewitched my imagination, and made me 
her willing slave? Where new was the confiding, the too trusting Mary? Alas! 
her letters were neglected, or coldly answered; herself only remembered when 
conscience brought her image before me—and do not suppose this was seldom ; no, 
she came often uncalled for, and to banish the painful reflections her presence 
called up, I did what I had never done before, I joined the wild and vicious among 
my own sex—I did not become habitually dissipated, but I committed occasional 
excesses, that made sad inroads upon my scanty resourees and hitherto sober and 
industrious habits. My reputation, however, was as yet untouched. Catharine 
was proud of her conquest—she imagined she had waked into life, a cold and ab- 
stracted being, and I did not care to spread out before her, the disgraceful evidence 
to the contrary. Our engagement subsisted about three months, and then we 
quarrelled about a trifling circumstance, where I thought myself entitled to give 
advice, and she thought herself equally at liberty, to reject it. So we separated. 
J am persuaded she never loved me, certainly not with half the holy devotion, that 
animated her in after years, when I saw her administering to the comfort of a hus- 
band, diseased both in mind and body—her high spirits tamed down, to the task of 
performing with cheerfulness and alacrity, both his duties and her own, towards 
their children. I was now sufliciently wretched, and was fully aware that my e¢a- 
reer was tending rapidly toruin. To break off at once, all my recent vicious con- 
nexions, and endeavor to regain at least some portion of the self-respect I had lost, 
was my only resource. 

I went to Massachusetts, determined to prosecute my professional studies with 
vigor and industry. I entered the office of Mr. Grafton, a wealthy and high- 
minded man, of considerable eminence in the law. Here Lavoided all society, and 
bent the whole energies of my mind to persevering labor. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to drive from my soul the remembrance of my base desertion of Mary Dor- 
ance. IT was continually haunted by remorse, though I had not moral courage 
enough at any time, to resist temptation. Often was I half resolved to go and 
tlrow myself upon her merey, acknowledge all my crime, and receive such for- 
giveness as sincere penitence will ever win from the good, though I could not hope 
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to revive her esteem and love. Yet I dared not encounter that mildly reproving 
face—I felt abashed before the remembrance of her excellence. I could not pre- 
sent myself before that venerable, but grief-stricken old man, wounded in the ten- 
derest point through the heart of his child. I thought I should only incur their 
contempt—pride forbad the humiliation. Though I could not entirely banish these 
painful reflections, time and constant employment, sensibly diminished their keen- 
ness—and [ began ence more to take some interest in the society around me, which 
was much like that of other small places, very unequal in point of merit. 

On all sides, I heard much about the daughter of Mr. Grafton, who was soon 
expected home from Quebec, where she had been spending the last two years with 
a maternal aunt. Her return was looked for with much interest, and she seemed 
to be generally acknowledged, even by the ladies, to be the most accomplished and 
most beautiful of their circle. She came, and my first impressions were, that my 
fears of the power of herattractions had been greatly exaggerated. Miss Grafton 
was, in person, of the most majestic size of female proportion. Her features were 
handsome, regular and well defined. They would have been called masculine, 
had they not been relieved by the softness of her complexion, and a profusion of 
fair brown hair, which she wore in ringlets about her high forehead. 

I had been captivated by the gay, the lovely, the beautiful, in woman ; but Ma- 
ria Grafton was the first specimen I had ever seen of the grand, the commanding. 
It was new to me, and the novel in manners is frequently disagreeable, from that 
very reason. I fancied her dignity was coldness, hauteur and severity ; but | 
could not deny, that she had a mind of the very first order. Why dwell upon the 
change her high and noble character soon wrought in my sentiments? It is sufil- 
cient tliat I again loved—loved as I had never loved before. My attachment to 
Susan had been a boyish fondness—my love for Mary so calm and gentle a feeling 
that it seemed rather to resemble the love of a brother, than that strong, and ab- 
sorbing sentiment that now filled my whole soul—Catharine had carried captive 
my fancy, and played around my heart, without ever fully possessing it,—but Ma- 
ria won me by the power with which she influenced my mind, modified my {cel- 


ings, and controled the whole man. I may say without vanity, that she probably 
found more in my character to interest her, than in most of her present male ac- 


quaintance. My taste for literary pursuits had always been keen, and education, 
though it had not given me strength of principle, had called forth all my mental 
powers, and imparted a refinement to the taste, that enabled me, in some degree, 
to appreciate the polished wit and graceful erudition of Maria, and in imagination 
at least, to sympathize with her noble sentiments. She did not scorn my proffered 
love —proffered with far more of real diffidence than I had ever felt before. Yet, 
though accepted, I was far from being happy. My fears, lest her keen penetration 
should discover the story of my past life, made me a constant prey to anxiety. 

Mr. Grafton, seeing that my health and spirits were visibly affected, attributed it 
to pecuniary embarrassment,—and generously advanced a sum suilicient to clesr 
me from debt. He even offered to take me into partnership with him, upon very 
advantageous terms. I was grateful for his kindness—but it only added to my 
dread lest he should learn how unworthy I was to receive it. He said to me,‘Mor- 
ton, your health is suffering from this close application—you must have a vacation 
1 propose to take Maria on to New Yor! in afew wecks, you must recompany | 
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Of course, I did not refuse such an offer. The season was delightful, every thing 
was calculated to inspire joy, and in spite of myself, my spirits rose with change of 
scene. We visited some of the most beautiful towns on the Connecticut, and then 
bent our way towards Niagara. One beautiful evening in June, we drove up toa 
quiet inn, in a retired village, which, from its air of perfect stillness, I should judge 
had not had a visitor before for months. But that was a mistake—the best part of 
the house was already occupied. The landlady said to Maria, “ I am afraid I can’t 
accommodate you very well—for there is a poor sick young lady here, who is 
journeying with her father for her health; but the day before yesterday, she was 
taken more unwell, and has not been able to travel since, and I am afraid she wont 
again—for la, ma’am! I think she has gotthe consumption. But there is two beds 
in her chamber, and if you will take one, you will find it nice and clean, and I 
have not another room that is fit to put you into.’’ Maria readily acquiesced in 
this arrangement, and soon after retired. 

When she descended to breakfast next morning, my mind misgave me, as soon as I 
saw her cold and averted countenance. That morbid sensibility to trifles,so com- 
mon to ill health, made me fancy, that I felt a presentiment of evil. After a few 
moments conversation with Maria, apart, Mr. Grafton announced that they should 
remain there that day. Imagination quickly supplied a reason for this—could it 
be? My suspicions were fearfully confirmed, shortly after, when I saw the ven- 
erable figure of Mr. Dorance enter the inn-yard. His form and step had lost ten 
years of its healthy vigor, since I last saw him—his countenance was troubled, 
and anxiety for the fate of his only child was written on every line. Yes it was 
too true, | was under the same roof with her whom I had injured so deeply, per- 
haps destroyed. I shrunk from the observation of Mr. Dorance, and as soon as 
he disappeared, I left the house. I wandered long and heedlessly, but anxiety to 
know the worst, again drew me back tothe inn. I endeavored to persuade myself 
that my fears were groundless ; that Maria’s deportment had been only occasioned 
by sympathy with a sick room-mate—for I could not suppose Mary would impart 
her story toa stranger. As soon as I returned, the landlady told me that Miss 
Grafton had been inquiring for me. I faintly replied, that she might inform Miss 
Grafton that I was ready to see her. My hopes vanished, as she entered the room. 
Her deportment was calm and dignified, her face severely grave ; but I could de- 
tect a slight quivering about the lip, that betrayed strong inward emotion. She 
handed me a packet, and said in a low, but fearfully distinct voice, “ do you know 
that writing ?’’ I took it with a trembling hand—it was from Mary ;—I could not 
deny it—I felt that my countenance betrayed my guilt. “ When I tell you,” con- 
tinued Maria, with more firmness, “ that Mary Dorance was the companion of my 
childhood, when our fathers lived side by side, that we loved each other like sis- 
ters, and still love, though long separated, you will not wonder at the discovery I 
have made. The indistinct murmurings of disturbed rest, gave me a hint of some 
secret grief, and our early friendship soon enabled me to gain the rest. 1 had 
hoped there had been some mistake, some misapprehension ; but I see there is 
none—farewell.’’ She turned away, and | saw that even her firmness could not 
carry her through this scene unmoved. I seized her hand—her words gave me a 
ray of hope—could I not frame some story of misunderstanding ? My faculties 
were so confused, I could think of nothing—I stood irresolute. “ Why do you 
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detain me—what have you to say, that can claim to alter my resolution ?—yet on 
second thought, I will stay, on condition you give me a full, and honest account 
of your conduct. I have a right to demand thus much of you.” I endeavored to 
evade this demand—she impatiently reiterated it, and seeing subterfuge would be 
of no avail, I gave her my story as concisely as possible—I did not attempt to, pal- 
liate my conduct—but entreated her forgiveness—declaring, that to her I could 
not be false, for that in truth, I had never really loved any but her. She broke out 
indignantly : “‘ Thrice falsified villain! dare you avow your baseness without even 
the paltry excuse of having loved your victims, to extenuate it? Begone, and 
know, that had Mary Dorance been the daughter of the meanest laborer, instead 
of a dear friend, and you had thus deserted her, Maria Grafton would scorn you 
as she does now. But do not imagine she will die for the ingratitude of sucha 
worthless being as yourself. She has sunk under a load of unmerited neglect; 
but now that she knows the full baseness of your conduct, she will rise superior 
to the trial. Tell me not of your feelings—your love is an insult, your professions 
contemptible.’”’-—Again I dared to detain her, in my despair—I threw myself be- 
fore her—yes, I even knelt to her, and earnestly begged her not to cast me off for- 
ever; to say only that she forgave me. ‘“ Kneel to your Maker for forgiveness,” 
she exclaimed—“ I have none for you ;” and pushing me from her with contempt, 
she disappeared. 

Maddened with shame and disappointment, I rushed from the house and plun- 
ged into the neighboring thicket, to escape, if possible, from human sounds. It 
would be vain to attempt a description of my feelings—I saw and realized the 
depth of my degradation. I could not but acknowledge that I deserved the con- 
tempt with which I had been treated, but did not feel it less. 

After a time I ventured to open Mary’s package—it contained all my letters, 
every little token of love I had ever given her, every memento of those happy 
hours, so long preserved, and now so coldly thrown back. She had also written a 
few words, stating that she should have returned them sooner had she known my 
address. 

I was not aware of the lapse of time—day succeeded to night more than once, 
before I wandered back to that hated inn. Every thing was as still as when ina 
luckless hour, we disturbed its repose. The guests had departed—I inquired of 


the landlady, who was much surprised at my return, when they went away. 

“ Yesterday,’’ said she, “ the young lady got so much better after Miss Grafton 
came, that she was able to travel again, and they all went together. I don’t think 
she’s got the consumption after all, only some heart-break, from all 1 saw and 
guessed. Shame befall the man that would desert so sweet alady. But you are 


sick, Sir, wont you come in and take some tea?’’ I declined her civilities and took 
out my purse. ‘“ Oh,” said she, “Mr. Grafton paid all. I asked him about you, 
and he said he supposed you had taken the stage, for that you would not go with 
them any farther.’ I retreated as soon as possible, from the sound of her voice, 
for every word cut to the quick. For weeks, I hardly knew how I[ existed.— 
Nothing but the stern necessity of exerting myself for a livelihood, enabled me to 
throw off the weight from my soul. Pride prompted me to repay the sums | owed 
Mr. Dorance and Mr. Grafton—and my untiring industry put it in my power to 
do this soon after 1 came to this distant quarter. Mr. Dorance, however, return 
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ed it, saying that he had sufficient for himself and child ; that what he had given 
was to the indigent lover of knowledge, and not to the expected son-in-law ; that 
he could not think of taking back a sum so bestowed ; that if I chose, I might de- 
vote it to a similar purpose; but the good man could not forbear adding that he 
trusted I should be more fortunate in the selection of an object than he had been. 

Years rolled on—my perseverance was rewarded with wealth—and | longed to 
revisit New England. Numerous were the changes a few years had made among 
my acquaintances—all the former objects of my attachment were married, except 
Susan Hardy. She had been compelled to dismiss her lover for misconduct—her 
parents were dead—her gaiety was gone, she was unhappy and alone in the world. 
I visited her, and was received with more kindness than I expected. A sense of 
mutual error made us apparently forgiving. It seemed to me that the only repara- 
tion I could now make for my former guilt, would be, to be to her the companion E*.. 
and protector she so much needed. I renewed the offer of my hand. To be alone ee 
was not so desirable a lot as toinduce her refuse it. I married her ; and this last mis- 
step was, in its consequences, the most disastrous of all my follies. How could I 
expect that a slighted and disappointed beauty, would make a pleasant wife? She 
is gone now, and I will not dwell upon her faults—for with all these, she is still your 
mother. You who have known me for years, the unresisting victim of her overbear- 
ing temper—you, who have been driven from your father’s house, by the unnatural ; 
conduct of a parent—you, who have seen me compelled to submit to this last most a 
grievous blow, or else have been willing to see your life embittered, and your young 7 
spirit crushed by aseries of unbearable injuries—you, who know alt this, would de- hee 
spise me yet more than you now do, were | to act the hypocrite so far as to pretend Bhs. 
to mourn for her death. Let her rest in peace. Fs 

Had your mind and heart, been as immature as your years, I should not have dared 7 . 
thus unreservedly to lay open the story of my life, lest contempt for a father, should 
take the place of every other feeling—but I know that the sentiment of filial leve is 
too deeply implanted in your breast, to be easily rooted out—and | trust this history 
to you, confident, that though your cheek may glow with shame for a parent’s mis- 
conduct, your tenderness will shed a tear of pity over his early faults, and remember 
only, that to you, he has ever been a just, and affectionate father. 





[For the Portland Magazine.] 
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BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JR. 


Loox back into the Past, O Soul, look back ! 

What hast thou seen within its black, or dim, 

Or gleaming ocean-depths, through which thy wing 
Hath raised thee up? O soul, why hast thou now | 
Come up to hear the midnight knell of Time sf 
Dim sounding o’er the solitary waste ? in 
Why art thou thus foredoomed to know a pause 
Like this, and hear the knell of moments past, i. 
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Of hours, days, months, and years, perchance, misspent ? 
Is it a type of Resurrection, Soul ? 

Why—when the year has circled out its course— 

Why dost thou stand above the crowded Past, 

And toward the Future strain thy sightless eyes ? 

Why on the waveless sea, around thee spread, 

Lookst thou abroad to catch some wavering form, 

Or raise a silvery wave to glad thy sight? 

Why think to find a haven above the flood, 

That is the treasure-house of all the Past, 

And fear to gaze down through the depths below ? 
O Soul! look back into the Past, look back ! 
Down through its dreary charnel chambers, look ! 
What thing of real good, which thou didst make 

Is treasured there? Since thy young thought first knew 

Thy being’s act, what bast thou done of good ? 
Nought—nought !—O Soul, I counsel thee afresh. 
Be thou, henceforth, aware of ill! Be good, 

And let thy good go forth for humankind ; 

So when thy wing hath passed this orbit’s verge— 
Thy pale flesh-covering fallen off,*all dust, 

Thou shalt anew, ay, and for ever, take 

Another orbit, and awake, in strains 

Sublime, the praise of thy Creator—Gop ! 





[For the Portland Magazine. ] 


GEOLOGY 


OF PORTLAND AND VICINITY. 


Tue city of Portland is based upon primitive stratified rocks, 
whose layers stand upon their edges; that is, perpendicular to 
the horizon. They consist of talcose slate, mica slate, and quartz 
rock ; and are to be regarded as some of the oldest varieties of 
these rocks on the globe. These rocks—that is, their elevated 
edges, run almost exactly northeast and southwest, with remarkable 
uniformity. And as we go east and southeast from the city, upon 
Cape Elizabeth, and the islands in Casco Bay, we find the same 
rocks, having essentially the same dip and direction; though they 
sometimes lean in one direction and sometimes inanother. '‘Talcose 
slate decidedly predominates over the rest, and mica slate is next as 
to quantity. The quartz rock is least abundant, and indeed not com- 
monly met with.- We noticed a good example of it, associated 
with talcose slate, in a ledge on the shore a little east of the Obser- 
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vatory, where also the talcose slate almost becomes soapstone : this 
latter rock being only a variety of talcose slate. 

On the shore of Cape Elizabeth nearest to Portland, may be seen 
a bed of blue limestone, intermixed with the slate. This very 
much resembles the marble from Thomaston; and not improbably 
on examination of the whole bed would bring to light good marble. 
Where it is exposed, it appears to be too much mixed with the 
slate to work well. This limestone probably extends southwesterly 
several miles; and we suspect, also, that it reaches Hog Island. 

Still farther to the east upon Cape Elizabeth, we come upon a 
deposite of hornblende slate; though very few marks of a slaty 
structure are visible init. It is composed chiefly of hornblende, 
and most of it comes under that variety usually called primitive 
green stone. It isan extremely hard, unsightly and useless rock, 
which breaks into so many irregular fragments that it creates but 
little interest. 

The excellence of the water in Portland may be in a great meas- 
ure imputed to the nature, and especially to the situation of the 
rocks on which the city stands. For the perpendicular position of 
the layers, running in the longest direction of the peninsula, effec- 
tually prevents the percolation of the salt water so as to contami- 
nate the few springs that originate in primary rocks. 

The known healthiness of Portland depends, also, in a measure 
upon the geological character of its foundation: for cities founded 
upon primary rocks are always the most healthy; and if the opin- 
ions that have been broached relative to the connexion between ge- 
ology and the cholera be correct, Portland has little to fear from 
that seourge. As we go northwest from Portland, across Back 
Cove, we find at first the same slaty rocks that have been described; 
especially the mica slate; which soon however begins to contain 
veins and tuberculous masses of granite; and within even one or 
two miles of the city, it passes into decided gneiss. The slaty and 
stratified structure of this rock, however, is so indistinct that it is 
easily mistaken for granite ; especially when, as is often the case, 
it becomes very coarse. This rock continues in a north and north- 
west direction as far as we have examined; and we have reason to 
believe that it spreads over a large part of Maine. 

The “ granite’? so extensively used for building and flagging stone 
in Portland, especially that from North Yarmouth, is genuine gneiss ; 
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and from all that we are able to learn, without actual inspection, of 
the “‘ granite”? from many other parts of Maine, most of it is nothing 
but granitic gneiss. In a practical point of view the distinction is 
quite unimportant: but in the science of geology it is of great con- 
sequence. 


Genuine granite, however, is by no means wanting in Maine. 
Near the mouth of Saco river, especially in Biddeford, it is very 
fine: or rather it should perhaps be called sienitic granite; al- 
though it seems destitute of hornblende. But it very much re- 
sembles most of sienite of Cape Ann and of Quincy in Massachu- 
setts. 


In passing from Saco river to Portsmouth, we cross sienitie gran- 
ite and hornblende slate successively, several times. We have 
seen, also, fine examples of granite and sienite from the eastern part 
of Maine. 


On Cape Elizabeth is a remarkable variety of rock (which ex- 
tends to Diamond Cove on Hog Island, and exists also on Jewell’s 
{sland,) which has been supposed to contain coal. Indeed, it very 
much resembles coal; and it has been called shale. But this term 
is limited by the best writers to that argillaceous rock which occurs in 
the secondary rocks: whereas the rock under consideration is inter- 
stratified with very old primary rocks, standing on their edges. We 
think it is what Humboldt calls plumbaginous mica slate. It wi- 
doubtedly contains a good deal of carbon, though some of the black 
colour is owing probably to the decomposition of the iron pyrites, 
which it contains. But the carbon of the-primary rocks is general- 
ly too much mineralized for coal. We have seen, however, one 
remarkable exception. We refer to the coal bed in Worcester, 
Massachusetts; which is in a variety of mica slate. Possibly, then, 
anthracite coal may be found on Cape Elizabeth. But we rather 
apprehend that all the carbonaceous matter there is converted into 
plumbago : for this substance is nothing but coal that has been pow- 
erfully acted on by chemical agencies. To the discovery of plum- 
bago in the vicinity of Portland, we look forward with a good dea! 
of confidence : and indeed, we know that it does occur there, (as at 
Diamond Cove) in plumbaginous mica state. But we expect it to 
be found in larger quantity. And it is en interesting circumstance, 


that in order to discover the mineral treasures that exist around 


Portland, it will, for the most part, be only necessary to uncover tlic 
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projecting edges of the strata: for where rocks stand upon their 
edges, boring can be of no use. 

Another rock near Portland, interesting in an economical point of 
view, we denominate pyritiferous mica slate. This exists in the best 
state on Jewell’s Island; where it forms several distinct strata, sev- 
eral feet, or even rods, wide; running through the whole island. 
It is nothing but a mica slate passing into argillaceous slate, and 
abounding with decomposable iron pyrites. The decomposition of 
this substance is constantly going on, and the surface of the ledges 
abounds with copperas or sulphate of iron, and with an efflorescent 
powder which we suppose to be the sulphate of alumine. If we 
are right (we have not found time for analysis,) it will need only 
the addition of patassa and sulphuric acid to convert it into alum. 
Here, then, if we do not misjudge, is a fine opportunity for the 
manufacture of copperas and alum. We do not know what practi- 
cal difficulties may present themselves to such an effort; but we 
cannot see why the prospect of success is not very favorable. 

We would merely remark here, that all the gold hitherto discover- 
edin North America originated intalcose slate. There is no reason 
why it should not be found in the talcose slate of Maine, though 
the existence of the rock in a particular place by no means proves 
the existence of gold. 

A very interesting feature in the geology around Portland is the 
occurrence of well characterised dykes, or veins of greenstone, call- 
ed trap dykes, in the stratified rocks. For the most part these run 
in the direction of the layers of the rock; that is, they form a 
sort of bed in the slate. But in some cases, as in the gneiss of 

Yestbrook, they cross the strata at various angles. One or two 
beautiful examples of these dykes occur on Jewell’s Island. They 
are only a few feet wide, and the columner masses (not very regu- 
lar) of which they are composed, lie across the direction of the 
dyke: so that where the surrounding rock is worn away, the dyke 
stands out in relief, like a wall of human construction. And such 
examples teach us how easy it was to commit the blunder, as was 
done some years ago in North Carolina, of imputing the origin of 
these dykes to the supposed civilized nations that once inhabited 


our land! 
The dykes on Jewell’s Island run in such a direction that they 


night, if continued, pass near the Light Houses on Cape Elizabeth : 
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and there, in fact, we find similar dykes running across the point 
and extending to Richmond’s Island on the south. Similar dykes 
also occur several miles northeast of Jewell’s Island; on another 
island whose name we have forgotten; so that not improbably some 
of these dykes extend not less than twenty miles! These have 
been found so obviously included among the stratified rocks while 
in a melted state, that no one who examines them seems to doubt it. 

The only other rock of decidedly igneous origin near Portland, 
is granite. No sound geologist now doubts but this must once 
have been in a melted state: And indeed, all the primary stratified 
rocks have been so modified by heat that they must once have been 
nearly in a state of fusion. 

It is now almost universally admitted, that stratified and slaty 
rocks must have been deposited originally in a nearly horizonta! 
position. Consequently those around Portland must have been sub- 
sequently tilted up by some internal force. And the direction in 
which the strata run, identifies them with the vast Pyreneo-Appe- 
nine System of elevation of Elie de Beacernont; embracing some 
of the most interesting mountains on the globe; such as the Alleg- 
anies, the Pyranees, the Hart Mountains, Mount Atlas, the Carpa- 
thian ranges, Mount Carmel and Sinai, with a part of the Caucasian 
chain, and the Ghauts: That is, the rocks around Portland were 
elevated from the ocean at the same epoch with these mountains. 
We do not, however, regard this point as very satisfactorily settled. 

We do not believe that any of the secondary or even transition 
rocks occur in the vicinity of Portland. But the numerous depo- 
sites of blue clay, northwest of the city, and along Presumpscot 
river, belong to a tertiary formation of comparatively recent date. 
The layers are horizontal, as may be seen in the pits that have been 
opened, and therefore this formation has never been disturbed : in 
other words it has been deposited since the earth assumed essential-_ 

®, ly its present form. 


\ The extreme plasticity of this clay has given rise to an interes- 
ting phenomenon that may be seen in Westbrook, on the north bank 
of. Presumpscot river, near Pride’s Bridge. It is an extensive land 
slip, whereby several acres of surface have been precipitated into 
the river, crowding it entirely out of its bed and forcing it to seek 
anew channel. As a fine example of the operation of causes now 


in action to modify the surface of the globe, we have been much 
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interested in examining this spot. And the interest was increased 
by finding in the light blue clay, several organic remains, partially 
or entirely petrified. They consist mostly of small shells; the most 
numerous of which is a species of nucula—probably an undescribed 
species. We noticed, also, two species of mya, and a single speci- 
men of a crab, all apparently different from any now found in the 
ocean. 

The geologist finds many striking examples along the coast of 
Maine generally, of the powerful agency of the ocean in wearing 
away continents. The naked precipices, the retiring coves, wher- 
ever a softer rock is found, and the insulated drongs, or remnants of 
former ridges, that arrest the attention almost every where, attest 
the influence of this mighty agency, and lead the mind to inquire 
whether Casco Bay, and even Massachusetts Bay, have not been 
excavated by this slow process! But we will not venture into the 
wide field of speculation which such suggestions open before us. 

Upon the whole, however, we have been more interested by the 
marks of diluvial agency around and within Portland, than by any 
other geological phenomenon. We refer to the evidence there pre- 
sented, that a general deluge has swept over that region from the 
north, or northwest, since the earth assumed essentially its present 
form. When we first examined the rocks around Portland, we saw 
that the loose blocks of stone, or bowlders, mixed with the soil, 
were for the most part different from the ledges beneath. For while 
all the ledges are of taleose or mica slate, or quartz rock, with 
greenstone dykes occasionally, most of which are of a dark color, 
we saw that the bowlders are generally white, and consist of gneiss 
or granite. From what we had seen of diluvial action in other parts 
of our continent, we predicted with great confidence, that extensive 
deposites of gneiss and granite would be found a few miles norther- 
ly : and we had only to travel in that direction to see the prediction 
completely verified. We had the most unquestionable evidence 
that in Nova Scotia, in Massachusetts, and in the western states, as 
well as in the northern parts of Europe and Asia, a general deluge 
had swept animmense quantity of gravel and bowlders southerly, often 
a great many miles. And we thought it very strange if the same 
should not prove true in Maine. We were not deceived. In some 
respects, indeed, the marks of such a rush of waters were more strik- 
ing than we have ever seen. 

The northeastern and southwestern extremities of Portland, it is 
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well known, are more elevated than the central part of the peninsu- 
la, where the heart of the city is placed. These elevations are 
chiefly made up of gravel and bowlders, such as we have described ; 
that is, such as were derived from the rocks a few miles to the north. 
Now we wish any one, who doubts whether a deluge has swept 
over this part of the country, to explain, if he can, how, by any 
other cause, these accumulations could have been produced. He 
cannot impute them to the action of rivers; and yet, that water was 
the agent, is as evident as that water washed up the pebbles which 
he sees on the beach. To say that these masses of rounded gravel 
and bowlders were created just as we find them, is as absurd as to 
say that the wharves in Portland harbor were created just as we find 
them. Buta rush of waters of great power from the north will ac- 
count for such accumulations in the most satisfactory manner. 

Now if such heavy masses of stone had been driven along the 
surface by a powerful torrent, should we not have expected that 
they would have left traces of their erosion on the solid rocks that 
they could not force from their place? Just such traces we find in 
abundance in and around Tortland. The surfaces of the rocks in 
place are marked with grooves and scratches, from a quarter of an 
inch to an inch deep, just as if heavy bodies had been urged over 
them. We have seen similar marks in other parts of our land; but 
never so frequent nor distinct as in and around Portland. And 
wherever we find them, they have the same direction, scarcely dif- 
fering five degrees among themselves. They run east of south and 
west of north, from ten to fifteen degrees. They are not obliterated, 
though less distinct, even in the very streets of the city, where the 
rock is laid bare: as in Elm-street, near its intersection with Cum- 
berland-street, a few rods from Judge Whitman’s; and in Fore- 
street, near where Silver-street intersects it. On the shores, how- 
ever, where the rocks are laid bare, as in the southeast and north- 
east parts of the city, they are still more distinct ; and in Westbrook 
they may be seen in a great many places, as well as on Cape Eliza- 
beth. 

Now what other possible explanation can be given of such ap- 
pearances, than to refer them to a general deluge; to that same 
deluge which has swept over our whole northern hemisphere from 
the north? We could not but feel, as these marks forced themselves 
upon our attention so frequently, that if the inhabitants of Portland 
should deny the occurrence of such a deluge, the very stones would 
cry out against them. 
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geology of Portland, or of other districts, they will not have been 
written in vain. The subject of geology, we are happy to know, is 
beginning to excite the attention of ladies ; and we sincerely hope 
that none of them will long remain ignorant of the grand and re- 


freshing views which it discloses respecting the early history of our 
globe and the plans of Jehovah. 





[For the Portland Magazine. ] 
NIGHT. 


Sritt sable hour! whose bland and hueless shades, 
Deep o'er the soul their sombre influence throw, 

As round the scene, the beauteous landscape fades, 

And Night her curtain spreads o’er all below ; 


O! let the magic of thy power be shown, 

To sooth the chafings of this toil-worn mind, 
While freed from care, here silent and alone, 

I woo thy shades, in pensive thought reclined. 


The day's rude tumult now has ceased and gone, 
The hammer’s clink no longer comes from far, 
The ploughman too his daily task has done, 
And boding wants no more his pleasures mar. 


Again he hies him to his peaceful hearth, 
The childish gambols of his babes to see, 

Who round him gathering in their joyous mirth, 
Now clam’rous shout, new peal in laughter free. 


The flocks that grazed the grassy fields far o’er, 
In quietness have sought their sheltering fold ; 

The birds that sung, now wake their tunes no more, 
And crape-winged silence broods wide o’er the world. 


No voice disturbs the still and placid hour, 
Save Zephyrus, low whispering as he goes, 
In tones of sweetest melody, that pour 
Soft o’er the soul, and sooth it to repose. 
Here will I sit, beneath thy starry spheres, 
That twinkling, glide mysteriously on high, 
And while I muse, the scenes of other years 
Shall fresh-recurring fill fond Memory’s eye. 
O! days of other years, how have ye fled! 
And all your pleasures too have gone for aye ; 
Ay, gone ! but Memory true shall round you shed 
Th’ unwasting fragrance of a late decay. 


Should these hasty remarks lead any to examine still farther the 


Pree Al.” Sr 
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For closely are ye woven round my heart, 
And oft recurring, do I think of thee, 

When life’s rude waves tumultuous fears impart, 
As now I sail o’er manhood’s boisterous sea. 


In sooth, how checkered are life’s fairest scenes ! 
Our hours of bliss, how few and short their stay ! 
At times we laugh—but often sorrow weans 
Our love from earth, and drives our joys away. 


No changeless bliss can human pleasures give, 
They transient come and quiekly disappear ; 

E’en Hope, that lingering oft relieves our grief, 
Palls on the soul and wakes its slumbering fear. 


Wake then the soul to brighter hopes on high, 
Where streams of pleasure pure forever flow ; 
Here Hope but blooms in grief to fade and die, 
But there perennial joys on trees eternal grow. Euryc es. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary, July 1835. 


THE DANGEROUS FROLIC. 


Written for the Amaranth by Ann S. Sreruens. 


OLp Grandmother Beil was not romantic, but she was rich, had 
a passion for flowers, and in the fondness of her good-natured old 
heart, spoiled my sweet little friend, her grandchild, with excessive 
indulgence. A broad meadow divided our house from that of Mrs. 
Bell; its green expanse formed a beautiful front ground to her low 
white cottage, backed by peach trees, bedded in roses, and curtain- 
ed with clambering honeysuckles.—Near by stood an old elm and 
ran a clear river. It was a very coquette—that bright stream— 
sometimes stealing slowly and steadily along, reflecting back, like a 
mirror, the hedge-wood on its banks; or frolicking forward, spark- 
ling, flashing and eddying to the sun and making sweet music amid 
the loose stones. The Ganges never had two such worshippers as 
that stream. Mary Bell and I almost lived on its banks, when out 
of the school room. We built our play-house under the old elm, 
carried our dolls and china there, and were as happy in its shade as 
the singing-birds congregating in its branches. Two weeks of each 
year we enjoyed our out-of-door pastime with peculiar zest. They 
were in the spring and autumn, when Grandmother Bell, and my 
parents went to the sea-side for salt-water bathing. At such times 
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Mary was sent to our house, and we were consigned to the tender 
mercies of Betsey Johnson, a stout hired girl, whose authority we 
invariably scouted, and who always returned us to our parents, sun- 
burnt, freckled, and with a load of misdemeanors and mischievous 
pranks to atone for as we best could. 

On the day before the expected return of our parents from one of 
their spring excursions, we heroically informed Madam Betsey that 
school was not comprised in our arrangements for the day; and, 
glorying in our rebellion, took our departure for the elm. Six suc- 
cessive days had we been devising amusements, till our manifold 
resources were completely exhausted. ‘Tired of our dolls, of our 
moss-beds on which we had played sickness the day before, of rang- 
ing out china, and even of seeking for birds-nests, we looked 
about, puzzled and striving to invent some original pastime. Just 
below us the bank shelved off into a plat of white sand, that slop- 
ed gently to the river’s brink. We were beginning to get serious, 
when Mary cast her eyes on the glittering surface, and clapped her 
tiny hands, shouting—“ I’ve got it! Dve got it! we’ll dig a well in 
the white sand”—and away she bounded, her pink sun-bonnet 
hanging by the strings and flying out behind. In a minute we were 
hard at work, scooping out the sand with our hands, Mary all the 
time chatting and laughing like a morning lark just rising from its 
nest inthe meadows. Suddenly she stopped, seated herself on the 
bank, and placing her elbows on her knees and her chin in the 
palms of her hands, looked cunningly into my face, and said, “ Sa- 
rah, | have a thought.” 

“Have you?” I answered, throwing down a handful of sand, and 
standing before her in eager expectation ; for when Mary proclaim- 
ed a thought thus deliberately, it was sure to be luminous, brilliant, 
original, teeming with fun and most exquisite mischief. I knew 
this must be transcendent; fora whole swarm of roguish dimples 
clustered, like drops of sunshine, about her rosy mouth, and her 
bright face was radiaut with suppressed laughter. 

“ You know,” she said, shaking her light curls, among which 
the sun beams were playing like dissolved gold, “you know when 
Benjamin killed my beautiful, little, yellow and black kitten, only 
because the peor dear bit his hands and clawed his ugly face till it 
bled.” 


“Yes,” I replied, “1 remember, we premised to pay him for it.” 
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‘¢ And we will,”’ said Mary, nodding her head and smiling archly. 

“ But how can we ?” I questioned, “ he is such a great boy and 
was not at all frightened when he put the dead kitten, all stiff and 
frozen, into his bed: think of that Mary—how can we pay him ?” 

‘Sit down here and I will tell you,” replied my friend, moving 
along and patting the grass with her hand. I took my seat as she 
requested, and I bent my head in deep attention. She had scarcely 
entered upon her explanation when the whole splendor of her de- 
sign broke upon me. We leaped up, clapped our hands in triumph, 
till our glad laughter frightened the birds sporting in the branches 
above us. We revelled to our hearts’ content in the certainty of 
revenging, in a most original manner, the death of Mary’s hyena in 
the shape of a kitten, and when sufficiently composed we set to 
work in good earnest to accomplish our purpose. 

The genius of mischief must have aided us; for just as we most 
wanted him, Ben,who was no other than Mrs. Bell’s boy-of-all-works, 
and a sad vagrant of a fellow, was seen crossing the river, mounted 
on a huge pair of stilts which he managed with astonishing dexteriy. 
‘* Now! now!’ whispered Mary, springing up and running to the 
edge of the greensward, as if she were attracted by something creep- 
ing in the grass, and then called out, “Ben! Ben! do come and 
tell me what this is in the grass.” 

Ben threw his stilts on the bank, and came toward us, his long 
arms swinging lazily at each step, his head bent forward, and _ his 
mouth in a broad laugh from sympathy with my unsuppressed glee. 

‘Where, where, what is it ?”’ he said stumbling forward, stretch- 
ing out his neck and looking on the grass to which Mary’s little, 
white finger was pointing. Mary bent her head, and her voice was 
rich with struggling laughter as she moved her finger a little, say- 
ing, coaxingly, “‘ There it goes, come a step nearer.’? Ben put his 
heavy feet forward, and down he went into the pit we had dug for 
him and concealed so nicely. Mary leaped about and shouted like 
a thing crazy with mirth; and well she might, for poor Ben’s posi- 
tion was ridiculous enough—up to his arm-pits in sand, his great 
eyes staring with astonishment, his teeth knocking together with the 
force of the fall, and his superlatively ugly face moving to and fro 
as we danced around him, half suffocated with excess of merriment. 


In vain did our poor victim attempt to draw out his long arms, ex- 


tended on the sand like wings growing from his ears, and to pelt us 
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with sand; our work had been done too thoroughly; the hole was 
too deep; his arms were powerless, and the sand he intended for 
us, fell in a shower over the mass of red hair apparently springing 
from a huge head planted inthe sand. All his endeavors to extri- 
cate himself only served to increase our merriment and sink him 
deeper. Notwithstanding, he struggled till the distortions of his 
homely face were absolutely too ludricrous; we could stand it no 
longer; but fell on the sand, sending forth peal after peal of uncon- 
trollable laughter, that provoked tears from our eyes, and fresh gri- 
maces, threats and struggles from our victim. It was not till we 
were completely exhausted with turbulent mirth, and poor Ben was 
begging humbly to be extricated from his untimely burial, that we 
consented to call assistance ; for though we had most industriously 
performed the labor of his incarceration, a resurrection was more 
than we had strength to accomplish; so after alternately pulling 
and laughing for some ten minutes, we had the prudence to extort a 
promise that he would enter no complaint to our parents, and then 
went in search of help. This procured, poor Ben was drawn from 
the hole, crest-fallen and desperately sullen. However, he kept his 
promise, and did not inform against us; and though he sometimes 
threatened vengeance, all things passed off well until the next au- 
tumnal bathing season, when our parents went to the sea-side as 
usual. 

Mary and myself had spent the first day of their absance very 
harmlessly under the elm, and were about to return home at sunset, 
when Ben came up the river in a beautiful canoe which he had 
himself constructed from the trunk of a huge tree. After displaying 
it awhile—its painted sides and its delicate prow—cutting the wa- 
ters with graceful and curving sweeps, he asked us to get in and 
take a run up the stream. Unsuspiciously we took our seats in the 
bottom of the canoe. Ben, with a broad smile, dipped the ends of 
his stilts, which served as paddles, into the bright waters, and it 
sped along with the grace and swiftness af a water-fowl. 

The sunset was glorious, gilding with a beautiful brightness the 
waters about us, withdrawing its beams slowly from the meadows, 
and casting a veil of soft purple over the magnificent oaks, covered 
with the wealth of their natural foliage. The ripe hazelnuts rat- 
tled from their husks into the rippling waters as we glided up the 
stream, and the heavy grape-vines bent the tree-tops with the weight 
44 
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of their purple clusters. Even when I was a child the beauty of 
such an hour would sooth the most turbulent mirthfulness of my 
nature into a feeling of pleasant sadness—an abstract sentiment of 
gratitude to the Giver of earth’s loveliness, something deepening 
into thoughtful melancholy, or brightening with sweet imaginings. 
These feelings stole over me as our canoe cut its way gently up the 
stream. Mary was never thus ; nature to her was full of music— 
glad, mirthful melody, like the happiness revelling in her own pure 
heart. All the way she was bending her beautiful head over the 
side of the canoe, holding her hand in the water, and smiling as the 
waves rippled through her tiny fingers—now and then parting her 
red lips, and sending forth a burst of wild melody, like the gushing 
notes of a hundred singing-birds. 

Before our return down the stream, the moon had risen, and her 
beams lay upon the water, like multiplied links of quivering silver; 
the bright stars were mirrored about us, and dark shadows lay among 
the bushes on either side. Even Mary was silent, and sat with her 
curls thrown back, and her large blue eyes raised to the illuminated 
expanse above us. Ben sat in the end of his canoe with his stilts 
dragging in the water, his eyes half closed and fixed with a sinister 
expression on the unsuspicious Mary. When we came opposite the 
elm she raised her finger, and peinting to the bank, asked Ben if he 
remembered the last spring. A cuckling laugh was his reply, as 
he placed his stilts upright in the water, spurned the cance with 
his foot, and sprang upon them, shouting as he stalked on shore, 
“Yes, and I guess you’ll remember this fall too” 


The canoe rocked like a cradle, and a quantity of water dashed 


1 


over us, but it did not sink as it was evidently his intention tl 


rat } 

should ; the water being shallow, no danger, except athorough wet- 
ting, would have attended us. But as the canoe floated, the case 
was entirely different. A few yards below, the river became nar- 
row and deeper, gliding heavily along toward a hollow, where its 
sluggish waters gathered in a dark eddying pool, fearfully deep and 
overshadowed by tall trees. Surprise at the sudden departure of 
our boatman had prevented my noticing that the canoe was gliding 
almost imperceptibly downward, and that in a few minutes we 
should be in deep water. Mary satin the bottom, shaking the 
water from her head and laughing immoderately. I told her of our 
danger, and entreated her to get out and wade on shore. She refu- 
sed, laughing louder and calling me a coward. Onward went the 
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canoe, the water deepening each moment in its path. Almost mad 
with apprehension I leaped out and tried to pull Mary after me. 
She grew angry and shook off my hold. The canoe glided from 
me and floated slowly onward. Without difficulty I reached the 
shore, and with an anxious heart looked down the stream. Mary 
was standing up and waving her bonnet at me in the triumph of her 
courage. I cried out and begged her to sit down, for she was near- 
ing the ** Deep Hole” rapidly. She looked about, her sun-bonnet 
dropped, and her laugh came less cheerfully up the river; the poor 
child began to see her danger. The limb of an apple tree project- 
ed from the bank; she caught at it.as she passed; the leaves strip- 
ped off in her hand, and the slightmotion caused the frail barque 
to veer and rock unsteadily to and fro. ‘The poor child sank down 
and clung to the side of the canoe, and her sharp cries rang fearful- 
ly up the still waters. Wild with fear I rushed down the bank till 
I came below the “‘ Deep Hole,” and breathlessly waited the com- 
ing of the slight vessel. It came slowly on, now in the dark shad- 
ows, and then in the moon light; Mary was on her knees clinging 
to the sides, her face as pale as death, her white lips apart, and at 
intervals emitting a single cry that cut sharply through the hushed 
air. Again a branch allured her to seek safety just as she was over 
the deepest water. I saw her spring up and grasp at it—it snapped 
with a crash; Mary tottered—reeled—the canoe shivered under 
her, and carved suddenly—she lost her balance and plunged head- 
long into the deep. Something tight seemed about my heart, but I 
could utter no sound; the sight had paralyzed my voice, and I 
stood grasping a young tree for support, and gazing wildly 
on the stream. The empty canoe drifted slowly by me—a 
circle came in the water—a bright bubble—another, and the 
form of my poor Mary arose. The moonlight was full upon the 
spot—her eyes were open and turned to me in imploring agony— 
her little arms were tossed wildly from the water; her golden hair 
all abroad, and I heard a suffocating cry of “ Help! help! oh Sa- 
rah, help!?? With the strength of desperation I bent down the 
young tree—its green top fell into the water before her, and I saw 
her hands grasping among the leaves. A moment, and all was 
under water—another, and the young tree flew back, scattering the 
drops about like a shower. Mary had lost herhold. I thought my 
heart was broken, and fell helplessly on the grass. Indistinctly I 
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heard arushing as if a great bird had passed—a splash, and I knew 
no more. When consciousness came again I was lying on the grass 
in the moonlight, with the little form of Mary Bell shivering by 
my side, her arm about my neck, and her wet hair over my face. 
Standing by us was the penitent Ben, dripping wet, and sobbing 
and moaning over us like a child. 





[For the Portland Magazine.] 


ON THE LAUNCHING 
OF THE STEAM-BOAT PORTLAND. 
Tue blue waves are laughing and flash to the sun, 
While thousands are gazing thy greatness upon, 
With star-spangled banners afloat on thy prow, 
And bright waters eager to cradle thee now. 


Thy birth-place is beautiful; ocean or sea 

Could yield not a harbor more lovely for thee ; 

Its bright waves are heaving the blue sky beneatl:, 
Each tossing and weaving his snowy foam-wreath. 


Go on to thy pathway—go gallantly on; 
How brightly it lies ‘neath the burnishing sun ? 


Its borders rock-bounded—our brave city near— 
A green island greeting each day of the year." 


The oaks of our forest—a patriarch race— 

Thy sides are now girding with stubborn embrace ; 
Our pine trees have bent to the chisel and plane, 
And give to the ocean a steamer of Maine. 


Glide steadily forth to thy glorious home, 

Thy foam-rocking cradle with blue starry dome ; 

Ye go to do battle with whirlwind and storm, 

Where lightnings are flashing and thick perils swarm ; 
Where tempests with blackness will burthen the sky, 
And breakers frown dark as ye hurry them by ; 
Where fierce storms sweep onward with terrible sway, 
And lash the vex’d ocean to swallow his prey. 


But thou wilt ride proudly the hurricane’s wing, 

And mock at all danger the dark waters fling ; 

There’s strength in thy timbers, with beauty and grace ; 
Then meet thou with boldness the ocean’s embrace. 


Mid shouts of the people and ringing of bells, 

Rush on to our harbor—its bright bosom swells ; 

Brave ! brave is its greeting; with banners of foam 

And armor of sunshine it welcomes thee home. Ep. 


* It is said that Casco Bay contains as many islands as there are days in the year. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 


PHILOLOGY. 


Wuat branch of education is more useful, or more neglected, 
than that of the grammar of our own native tongue? Without a 
perfect knowledge of English grammar, it is presumptuous to expect 
an appearance in good society free from embarrassment, or to join in 
the conversation of the social circle, to the approbation and delight 
of those who have devoted themselves to such an acquisition. Its 
attainment secures to us the conveyance of our ideas in an easy and 
perspicuous style, and imparts that manly independence, which ex- 
perience and a conscious knowledge of the niceties of grammar 
usually confers. But a theoretical knowledge of it is of very little 
utility, unless we labor hard and perseveringly to correct all those 
provincial and grammatical errors of speech, that have been uncon- 
sciously, accumulating into our vocabulary from our very childhood. 
Ever on the alert in ferreting out our own construction of language, 
we should invite the watchings of some discriminating confident ; 
as well as notice, silently at least, those of others. 

Epistolary writing is also an effectual method of detecting such 
failings. Fancying ourselves skilful grammarians, our gross blun- 
ders, discovered by our own reflections, or by the supervisions of 
experienced friends, will surprise and mortify us, while they stimu- 
late us to more vigilance. Observation must convince every one, 
that this science has been strangely neglected. Many of both sexes, 
miserably deficient even in a knowledge of its theory, are burning 
with ardor for the study of French, Spanish or Italian, who with 
such ambition seldom arrive to any thing more than a mere smatter- 
ing knowledge of these foreign, and therefore less important, lan- 
guages, and remain ignorant of their own tongue. The young and 
sprightly, devoted amateur of the pianoforte, or the blooming belle, 
full of frolic and mirth, in the whirl of fashion, filled with raptures 
by a new waltz, or a fresh imported dress, has frequently imbibed 
an early distaste, a bitter repugnance for the sober, stupid study of 
English grammar. ‘<A real bore,” she nicknames it, ‘so dull she 
cannot endure it.”” There is no excitement to arouse the fancy, or 
warm the imagination. The witchery of a novel, or the stern phan- 
toms of a romance please her more. ‘O, I never could like gram- 
mar,’? is her constant plea, whenever some kind friend troubles her 
With a correction of her barbarous impropriety of speech. 
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Is not this aversion, in children, too often fostered by the indis- 
cretion of parents? Do they always check the first symptoms of 
impatience, under the salutary discipline of the more discriminating 
teacher? Do they always act in concert in assisting their teachers 
to excite a relish for the useful branches of science as well as for the 
polite and ornamental? Do they not often thwart all such efforts, 
by yielding a ready and thoughtless assent to childish requests for a 
discontinuance of these studies before it is possible for an interest 
to be excited, or pleasure experienced in their pursuit? Successful 
acquisition, in this as well as in all the sciences, taxes our patience 
and calls for determined perseverance. But the pleasurable reward 
will amply compensate for all our former discouragements and the 
drudgery of long continued application. The beautiful rose is 
generally guarded by the most formidable thorns, which, being prun- 
ed off, the sweet fragrance of the flower refreshes and delights, 
banishing all the vexation and pain experienced in its attain- 
ment. 

By their own correct use of language do parents early improve the 
minds of the young when pliant and susceptible of lasting impress- 
ions, good or evil, with oft repeated lessons of the practical utility 
and indispensable importance of correct habits of speech? Do not 
parents, too often deficient themselves in this respect, early teach, 
unconscious of the wrong, their little ones to lisp harsh mutilations 
of a language, rich and beautiful in its purity, to be retained through 
life, unless seasonably corrected by a faithful teacher or discreet 
friend? However, may not the fountain source of this neglect be 
traced to a strange unaccountable oversight in the observance of 
perspicuity, arrangement and simplicity of language, in the former 
preparation of our text books in the use of schools? With the old 
Murray’s grammar alone no wonder a child should become disgusted 
with the study of it, and prefer blundering through life, contented 
with the idea, that he could make himself understood, regardless, 
then, of the bitter regrets, that he now in manhood often expresses 
for his past neglect, even of Murray’s grammar, forbidding and 
cheerless as it was in his unreflecting boyhood. But there are 
other and less tedious grammarians now, who have smoothed the 
path which he has so ably traced for them ; and, at the present day, 
with our excellent resources for education, no American is excusable 
who is is not perfectly acquainted with the English language. P. 








NOTICES. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Tuk Knickersocksr.—We have lent our July number of this superior work, 
therefore cannot speak ofits contents at length. It contains, however, two papers 
which will be particularly interesting to the Maine readers—one by Grenville 
Mellen, a sketch from the early history of Maine, containing a masterly scene on 
the Sabago, with a description of its beautiful waters, all worthy ef our favorite 
poet—the other is an article of entirely different character, by Brooks—Portland’s 
Brooks—on the Downfall of Nations. This was, dcubtless, written carefully, with 
study and a thorough examination of the subject, and is equal, if not superior, to 
‘Our Own Country,”’ by the same author, published in the same periodical. Mr. 
Brooks is one of the very few men who are honored in their own couniry, and 
respected by their intimate friends. Few young persons in this section of the 
country are favored with his general popularity, and few have so well deserved 
approbation. He has risen by the force of his own powerful energies, by the 
strength of an unconquerable resolution, to an honorable station in our political 
and literary world. It is probably known to our readers in this vicinity that he 
studied with John Neal; and he has the good sense justly to appreciate the im- 
mense advantages derived from that circumstance. He is now in England asa 
correspondent for the Advertiser, and we have a right to expect letters of great 
interest from his pen. Those he has given us from Washington have done much, 
not only to bring that paper, but our city into general notice. 

We have occasionally seen the name of Brooks coupled with that of N. P. 
Willis as a letter-writer—not classed, but contrasted—the only way, in truth, that 
two persons so diainetrically opposite could be mentioned together—Willis being 
as utterly incapable of the manliness and energy of Brooks, as he is of the delicate, 
lady-like softness of Willis, with his fine, almost voluptuous, genius, his exquisite 
taste and heartless pretence at sentiment. Brooks goes not into the world of 
imagination, makes no new creations, which is the atiribute of brilliant genius ; 
but with a grasp of mind and strength of purpose few possess, he investigates 
men and things, and with powerful talent renders his observations subservient to 
his own and the public good. He seeks, in Europe, his own subjects, and those 
he is most capable of describing. The people with their political and social rela- 
tions, the springs of national prosperity, the intricacies of government and the 
strong bonds of general society, are subjects for his investigation, and things that 
none can comment upon more usefully. ‘The cominon world is his field, and he 
goes into it with strong power and sufficient capacity for the harvesting. 

Willis also has chosen his appropriate pathway, a labyrinth of luxuries filled 
with the bright and beautiful of creation. His gossamer veil of fancy is cast over 
sculptured marble, gems of art, the ivy robed ruin, the magnificent salcon, the 
hot-bed exotic, and the perfumed atmosphere—all are for him to bow before. The 
abiding place of his genius is the boudvir of the high-born beauty, the yardens 
of European aristocracy. There he is fitted to shine, and from the halls of luxury 
his productions come laden with delicious but unhealthy sweets, which vitiate 
while they gratify the taste. Success in this, the chosen realm for his imagina- 
tion to revel in, is the immortality Willis wishes ; but it is a kind of success Brooks 
could never obtain, and which he has too much self-knowledge and good sense to 
seck. The reward tiat awaits him is to a sensible and right-feeling man far more 
exalting, far more desirable—the respect of his countrymen—not the heated admi- 
ration of the young and fanciful, for a poet and exquisite, but the reverence of his 
fellows—the conscicusness of gathering and distributing useful knowledge to a 
right-judging people. 

Let not the friends of Brooks give him undue credit for not following the foot- 
steps of Myr. Willis in his proposed letters. The approbation we give men for act- 
ing wisely is justly theirs; but that which we give for avoiding to act otherwise 
is somewhat equivocal. Both these young men belong to Portland. Willis was 
born here—Brooks has always been among us, and each does credit to his 





native city in his own way. 


Gentle reader, subscribe for the Knickerbocker and you will get Brooks’ best 
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productions, together with those of our mest popular writers. 
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352 EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Tue Girpsy.—This is the only novel we have opened these five years, without 
forming a tolerable guess as to the winding up of the plot, before we had well 
traced its first developments. But the author of the Gipsy, (James,) completely 
puzzled us. How Edward de Vaux, one of his heroes, could escape the difficulties 
that surrounded him, so as to leave a clear field for the marriage and other agree- 
able events that usually fill the five last pages of modern novels, was to us a mys- 
tery, which added much to the interest of the work. We will not explain the 
plot to our readers, inasmuch as they are all advised to read the book for them- 
selves. Like the author’s previous productions, there is much ingenious construc- 
tion in the arrangement of the story, events sufficiently exciting without approach. 
ing the horrible, strong and powerful language, with sufficient development of 
character in his women to save them from absolute weakness, and uncommon dis- 
tinctness and originality in his men. Had the Gipsy been written for our own 
particular gratification, Lena should have been brought more fully into the events 
of the tale. The beautiful gipsy wife is left too abruptly. She should have seen 
her husband after his capture and convinced him of the injustice of his suspicions, 
which would have given a beautiful turn to the story, and prevented the necessity 
of Pharold's death. This killing off of characters, without reason or benefit of 
clergy, is to be deprecated, unless the saving of life would interfere with the turn- 
ing of a graceful sentence; then, of course, an author cannot be expected to stay 
his hand. 


Tse Mosixins.—Our author, Cooper, a gentleman whose novels have done 
much toward exalting our national literature, and whose nautical descriptions 
have never been excelled, is the author of the Monikins, a book which some 
editor says should be read twice that its beauties may be duly appreciated. We 
have been through with it once, and pray to be excused a second perusal, as half 
our great respect for its author evaporated with the first. Neither our time nor 
inclination will permit of a lengthy notice of these numbers; but most heartily do 
we wish they had never been given to the public. Mr. Cooper should remember 
that, as an author, he belongs to his country, and that in trifling with his own 
reputation he injures the cause of American literature, a cause which few have 
done so mnch to exalt as himself. Why should a man so powerful as James Fen- 
imore Cooper seek out paths trodden by the footsteps of less successful writers, 
yet to himselfnew? Why does he depart from the wilderness, the broad beautiful 
ocean, where his genius rides triumphant amid his own glowing creations? Why 
has he forsaken the magnificent field of nature for the nd and crooked path 
of forced satire and laborious wit? His genius is too exalted for such debase- 
ment, for debasement it is in him, when he throws off his own bright vestment for 
the cast off garments of others. 


Nature’s Own Boox.—We have misplaced this little volume, and therefore 
forget who is its author. However, it contains many useful recipes for plain 
cookery, good advice, and directions about bathing, exercise, diet and general 


habits, with a defence of the Graham system, of which system we express no 
opinion. The book is for sale at Colman & Chisholm’s. 


Tue Two Frenne, By Lady Blessington.—Very interesting, but not equal to 
any one of her previous novels. 

The beautiful poetry in this number, by Isaae C. Pray, Jr. is to compose part of 
a volume soon to be published by that gentleman, under the title of ‘ Prose and 
Verse, from the Portfolio of an Editor’? We have pleasant anticipations with 
regard to this book. 


Purexotocy.—Mr. Barlow commences his lectures this week. We hope and 
believe they will be well attended. The press of matter previously on hand pre- 
vents us continuing his article this month. 


The removal of the printing office has delayed the appearance of our August 
number a few days, which we hope our subscribers will excuse. 





